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THE STORY OF LAURA SECORD 


gained a wider fame, or touched more deeply 

the popular imagination, than the story of 
Laura Secord’s journey through the forest to 
warn the British of the impending American 
attack before the battle at the~Beaver Dam on 
June 24, 1813. Nor is this surprising. The 
story has a romantic quality such as endears 
it even to the hard heart of the professional 
historian; it illustrates in a dramatic way the 
patriotism of the Canadian loyalists during the 
War of 1812; and it is typical of the heroism 
of the mothers and daughters of the Upper 
Canadian pioneers. 

Within recent years, however, there has 
been evident among historical scholars a 
tendency to regard the story of Laura Secord 
with some skepticism. Colonel William Wood, 
one of the chief authorities on Canadian military 
history, has declared, in the introduction to his 
Select British Documents of the Canadian War 
of 1812 (Toronto, 1920), that “‘the result would 
have been the same without her.” Mr. L. L. 
Babcock, in his recent book on The War of 1812 
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a EPISODES in Canadian history have 


on the Niagara Frontier (Buffalo, 1927), has 
said that “the tale told by Mrs. Secord has 
been enlarged upon as years have passed; and 
while she may have tried to give warning to 
the British forces, it seems fairly clear that her 
good intentions were fruitless.’’ Lastly, Dr. 
Milo M. Quaife, in the second volume of 
The John Askin Papers (Detroit, 1931), makes 
the assertion that a letter from Charles Askin 
to his father, describing the battle at the 
Beaver Dam, “negatives the claim that the 
British learned of the impending American 
attack from Mrs. Laura Secord, whose supposed 
exploit in conveying the warning has caused 
her to be lionized by the Canadian people”; 
and in the index to the volume he ungallantly 
labels her, ‘“SEcorp, Mrs. Laura, myth.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the time is 
opportune for an examination of the sources 
of the commonly accepted version of Mrs. 
Secord’s story, and for an attempt to ascertain 
what truth there may be in it. 

Fortunately, there has survived an unusual 
wealth of contemporaneous documentary evi- 
dence with regard to the battle of Beaver Dam. 
We have the official reports of Lieutenant 
Fitzgibbon, Major De Haren, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Bisshopp on the British side, written 
at the time of the battle; we have also a letter 
of Colonel Claus of the Indian Department, 
though the report of Captain Kerr, who was in 
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command of the Indians, has disappeared; we 
have, however, a statement of Captain Du- 
charme, who was in command of the Indians 
from Lower Canada, dated 1828, but based 
upon memoranda written in 1818, if not earlier; 
and we have descriptions of the battle in letters 
from eye-witnesses such as Captain William 
Hamilton Merritt and Charles Askin. On the 
American side, we have the detailed narrative 
of Lieut.-Colonel Boerstler, written probably in 
1814 or 1815; we have accounts written by two 
of his subordinate officers, Major Roach and 
Captain Chapin; and we have the report of the 
court of inquiry held at Baltimore in 1815 with 
regard to Boerstler’s conduct. Lastly, we have 
a number of contemporary notices of the 
engagement in both Canadian and American 
newspapers.: It is with somewhat of a shock 
that one finds that in none of these documents 
is there any mention of Mrs. Secord, or indeed 
anything which would suggest her connection 


1 All these documents are to be found in Brig.- 
General E. A. Cruikshank’s invaluable Documentary 
History of the Campaign upon the Niagara Frontier in 
1813 (Welland: The Lundy’s Lane Historical Society), 
Part II, pp. 110-205. For convenience, any references 
will be made to General Cruikshank’s transcripts rather 
than to the originals, which are widely scattered. 
Captain Ducharme’s earlier narrative is in the Bulletin 
des Recherches Historiques, Vol. XI (1905), pp.341-4. 
For an account of the life of Capt. Ducharme, who seems 
to have been the real hero of the battle of Beaver Dam, 
see P. Hudon, Le capitaine Dominique Ducharme (Revue 
Canadienne, 1878). 
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with the battle of Beaver Dam. Nor is there 
any reference to her in the first histories of the 
War of 1812, such as William James’s Military 
Occurrences (London, 1816) and David Thomp- 
son’s History of the Late War (Niagara, 1832)— 
though Thompson, who was a school master at 
Niagara, should have been in a position to 
know about her story, if it was locally current. 
It is remarkable that, if Mrs. Secord’s services 
were such as she afterwards said they were, 
there should have been apparently no mention 
of them at the time, or for many years after- 
wards. 


The earliest document, so far as is known, 
in which reference is made to Mrs. Secord’s 
services is the following certificate given her 
by Lieut.-Colonel Fitzgibbon on February 23, 
1837, nearly twenty-four years after the battle 
of Beaver Dam: 


I do hereby certify that Mrs. Secord, 
the wife of James Secord of Chippawa, 
Esquire, did in the month of June, 1813, 
walk from her House in the village of 
Saint Davids to Decows House in Thorould 
by a circuitous rout, of about 20 miles 
partly through the woods to acquaint me 
that the Ennemy intended to attempt by 
surprise to capture a detachment of the 


2 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 130. 
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49 Regiment, then under my command 
she having obtained such knowledge from 
good authority, as the event proved. 


Mrs. Secord was a person of slight and 
delicate frame & made this effort in weather 
excessively warm & I dreaded at the time 
that she must suffer in Health in conse- 
quence of fatigue and anxiety she having 
been exposed to danger from the Enemy 
through whose line of communication she 
had to pass. The attempt was made on 
my detachment by Enemy, & his Detach- 
ment, consisting of upwards of 500 men 
with 2 field pieces and 50 Dragoons was 
captured in consequence. 


I write this certificate in a Moment 
of much hurry and from Memory, & it is 
therefore thus brief. 


JAMES FITzGIBBON 
formerly Lieut. in 49 Regt. 


Why Fitzgibbon should have given Mrs. Secord 
this certificate after so many years, is not 
immediately apparent. Possibly the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the certificate first 
makes its appearance, about two years later, 
enclosed with the following memorial which 
Mrs. Secord then presented to Sir George 
Arthur, the lieutenant-governor of Upper 
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Canada, praying for the lease of the ferry at 
Queenston:3 © 


To His Excellency Sir George Arthur, 
K.C.H., Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, Major-General commanding his 
Majesty’s Forces therein &c, &c, &c. 


In Council 


The Memorial of Laura Secord of Chippawa 
Respectfully Sheweth 


That your Excellency’s Memorialist did in 
the Month of June, 1813, as the following 
Certificate of Colonel FitzGibbon will fully 
coroborate, did at great [illegible] peril & 
danger travelling on foot & partly in the 
Night by a circuitous rout, through Woods 
Mountains, the enemys lines & Indian 
Encampments to give important enteligence 
of a meditated attact of the Americans 
upon our troops, & by which means 550 
of the ennemy were captured with two 
field Pieces and which circumstance has 
laid the foundation of a desease from 
which she has never recovered, & for which 
performance your Excellencys Memorialist 
has never received the smallest compen- 
sation, being now informed that the Ferry 
at Queenston is unoccupied she your 
3 For this and the following documents, none of 


which have hitherto been printed, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. A. G. Doughty, the Dominion Archivist. 
= 
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Memorialist will take your Excellencys 
Memorialst. case into Kind consideration 
& grant her the said Ferry at Queenston 
for a term of years say from 7, 14 or 21 years. 

Your Excellency Memorialist would not 
now presume to ask any remuneration, but 
from the circumstance of having a large 
family of Daughters & Grand Daughters 
to provide for & for which the small means 
of my Husband Captain James Secord 
Senr. will not meet, & also from the cir- 
cumstance of the Ferry of Fort Eriee 
having been given the widow of the late 
Colonel Warren & your Excellency’s Memo- 
rialist presumes to say for far less services, 
than your Excellency’s Memoriast has 
performed, however, should your Excellency 
not se fit to grant to your Memorilst the 
said Ferry at Queenston without Rent 
free that your Excellency will be pleased 
to afhix a small Rent upon the same as you 
in your Judgment may seem Just and right, 
say £50 per year, leaving therefore all herein 
stated and considering her great claim, & your 
Memorialst indifferent circumstances, you 
Excellency will give her case Just and 
equitable consideration. 


& as in Duty bound 
will ever pray. 


LAURA SECORD 
10 


It is apparent that the government of that 
day in Upper Canada was not impressed by 
Mrs. Secord’s services, for her memorial was 
not even answered; and when her husband 
wrote on April 27, 1840, asking for an answer, 
he received merely an acknowledgment of his 
communication. In 1841 Mrs. Secord’s hus- 
band died, and she then addressed on June 10, 
1841, a second memorial to the government, 
praying for a pension on account of her hus- 
band’s services and her own. In this document 
she recited her own services in these words: 


That your Excellency’s Petitioner did her- 
self embrace and opportunity of rendering 
useful service at the risk of her life in going 
through the enemies lines to communicate 
information to a detachment of Her 
Majestie’s Troops at the Beaver Dam in 
this district in the month of June 1813 a 
certificate of which is also hereunto ap- 
pended, which your Petitioner accomplished 
not without suffering great bodily fatigue 
on account of the circuitous route she was 
compelled to take and the difficulty she 
had to encounter with the Indians and it 
was only with the greatest persuasion and 
exertion that she was allowed by them to 
pass to the British Station to apprise 
the British troops of this intention of the 
Enemy and but for such information your 
11 


Excellency’s Petitioner is fully convinced 
the British troops must have been captured 
and by that means would have lost an 
important station. 


To this memorial the Civil Secretary replied 
in the following terms: 


17 June [1841] 


Madam, 
The petitioners I am commanded by the governor 
ate husband ‘ 
bis death a " general to acknowledge the receipt of your 
P i ° e 
£20 for his. memorial dated the 10th ult°. setting 
wound,services, a 
holding the forth the services performed by your late 
situation of . 
enna husband and by yourself during the late 
Chi ; ° ° ° 
ea war, and praying His Excellency to brin 
: § 
your case under the consideration of the 
Legislature, with the view to your obtaining 
a pension. 
11th June 1841 In reply Iam commanded to inform you, 


that His Excellency regrets that he does 
not feel himself warranted under all the 
circumstances of your case, in bringing 
it under the notice of the Legislature. 


Here, then, we have apparently the fons 
et origo of the story. In view of this, one may 
perhaps be forgiven for scrutinizing these docu- 
ments closely. Two facts emerge. The first 
is that Mrs. Secord’s statement of her services 
had a financial object—first, the lease of the 
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ferry, and secondly, a pension. Consequently 
it is not likely that her story lost anything in 
the telling. The second is that Fitzgibbon’s 
certificate—which he is careful to state was 
“written in a moment of much hurry and from 
memory’’—nowhere explicitly states that he 
actually received a warning from Mrs. Secord. 
He says what her purpose was, but he does not 
say that she accomplished it, though his words 
are perhaps calculated to give the reader the 
impression that she did. This is the more 
remarkable since a later statement of Fitz- 
gibbon’s suffers from exactly the same sort of 
ambiguity. In Miss Fitzgibbon’s life of her 
grandfather, he is quoted as having said, prob- 
ably in an account of the battle of Beaver Dam 
which he wrote for his grandchildren late in life: 
‘Thus did a young and delicate woman brave 
the terrors of the forest in a time of such 
desultory warfare that the dangers were in- 
creased tenfold, to do her duty to her country, 
and by timely warning save much bloodshed 
and disaster.”* It will be observed that here 
Fitzgibbon does not actually say that Mrs. 
Secord ‘“‘saved much bloodshed and disaster.”’ 
The first time Mrs. Secord’s story appeared 
in print in her own words was in 1853, forty 
years after the battle of Beaver Dam, when 


4 Mary Agnes Fitzgibbon, 4 Veteran of 1812 
(2nd ed., Toronto, 1898), p. 84. 
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Gilbert Auchinleck, who was publishing his 
history of the War of 1812 in serial form in the 
Anglo-American Magazine, printed the following 
narratives in a footnote, together with Fitz- 
gibbon’s certificate: 


I shall commence at the battle of Queens- 
ton, where 1 was at the time the cannon balls 
were flying around me in every direction. 
I left the place during the engagement. 
After the battle I returned to Queenston 
and there found that my husband had 
been wounded, my house plundered and 
property destroyed. It was while the 
Americans had possession of the frontier 
that I learned the plans of the American 
commander and determined to put the 
British troops under Fitzgibbon in posses- 
sion of them, and if possible to save the 
British troops from capture or perhaps 
total destruction. In doing so I found I 
should have great difficulty in getting 
through the American guards, which were 
out ten miles in the country. Determined 
to persevere, I left early in the morning, 
walked nineteen miles in the month of 
June over a rough and difficult part of the 
country, when I came to a field belonging 
toa Mr. Decamp [sic] in the neighborhood 


6 Cruikshank, of. cit., pp. 127-8. 
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of the Beaver Dam. By this time daylight 
had left me. Here I found all the Indians 
encamped; by moonlight the scene was 
terrifying and to those accustomed to such 
scenes might be considered grand. Upon 
advancing to the Indians they all rose and 
with some yells said “‘Woman’’, which 
made me tremble. I cannot express the 
awful feeling it gave me, but I did not lose 
my presence of mind. I was determined 
to persevere. I went up to one of the 
chiefs, made him understand that I had 
great news for Capt. FitzGibbon and that 
he must let me pass to his camp or that he 
and his party would all be taken. The 
chief at first objected to let me pass, but 
finally consented, after some hesitation, 
to go with me and accompany me to Fitz- 
Gibbon’s station, which was at the Beaver 
Dam, where I had an interview with 
him. I then told him what I had come 
for and what I had heard—that the 
Americans intended to make an attack upon 
the troops under his command and would, 
from their superior numbers, capture them 
all. Benefitting by this information, Capt. 
FitzGibbon formed his plans accordingly 
and captured about five hundred American 
infantry, about fifty mounted dragoons, 
and a field piece or two was taken from 
the enemy. I returned home next day 
15 


exhausted and fatigued. I am now ad- 
vanced in years and when I look back I 
wonder how I could have gone through so 
much fatigue with the fortitude to accom- 
plish it. 


Fourteen years later Benson J. Lossings pub- 
lished in his Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 
1812 (New York, 1868) an extract from a letter 
of Mrs. Secord, written in 1861, when she 
was over ninety years of age. In this she told 
her story in very much the same words as in 
her earlier statement; but in it she advanced a 
somewhat larger claim. ‘With the intelligence 
I gave him,” she says of Fitzgibbon, “he 
formed his plans and saved the country.” 

The next appearance of the story was in 
Colonel W. F. Coffin’s War of 1812 and its 
Moral (Montreal, 1864). ‘This book contains a 
very circumstantial account of Mrs. Secord’s 
exploit, which gives the impression of having 
been derived from Mrs. Secord herself, though 
the author unfortunately does not give the 
source of his information. In it appears for 
the first time the tale about the cow and the 
milk-pail, by means of which Mrs. Secord is 
said to have made her way past the American 
sentries. But one’s confidence in the authenti- 


¢ B. J. Lossing, Pictorial Field Book of the War 
of 1812 (New York, 1868), p. 621, n. 2. 
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city of Coffin’s narrative is somewhat shattered 


by the fact that the author refers to Mrs. 
Secord as “Mrs. Mary Secord”’, and by the 


fact that the tale about the cow and the milk- 
pail has since been rejected as “‘a fable” by one 
of Mrs. Secord’s nieces.’ 


Mrs. Secord died in 1867, at ninety-three 
years of age, and since that time any additions 
that have been made to the story may be 
dismissed as mere hearsay or conjecture. A 
statement by Miss Fitzgibbon, for example, 
that Mrs. Secord set out “‘clad only in a short 
flannel skirt and cotton jacket, without shoes 
or stockings’’s has been (according to General 
Cruikshank) indignantly contradicted by a 
grand-daughter.® 


Now it cannot be maintained that all this 
evidence is to be ranked as first-class. The 
human memory is a notoriously treacherous 
and fallacious medium for the transmission of 
historical truth; and a story told twenty-five 
years aiter the event is not likely to be as reliable 
as a story told at the time, especially when it 
lacks contemporary corroboration. If, how- 
ever, such a story is not inconsistent with the 
known facts, as established by contemporary 


7 Emma A. Currie, The Siory of Laura Secord 
(Toronto, 1913), p. 48. 


8 Mary Agnes Fitzgibbon, op. cit., p. 82. 


° Review of Historical Publications Relating _to 
Canada, Vol. V, p. 57. 
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evidence, then it may be regarded as admissible. 
It is only when such a story is irreconcilable 
with the known facts that one is justified in 
questioning it. 

How far does the story told by Mrs. Secord 
in her own words harmonize with what we know 
about the battle at the Beaver Dam? 

The battle of Beaver Dam took place on the 
morning of June 24, 1813, between the hours of 
approximately nine and twelve o’clock. It is 
clear from Colonel Boerstler’s narrative that 
the American operation orders were issued at 
Fort George (Niagara-on-the-Lake) in the morn- 
ing or afternoon (probably in the afternoon) 
of June 23, 1° and Boerstler’s evidence on this 
point is corroborated by the journal of Major 
Roach! and by the findings of the court of 
enquiry held in Baltimore in 1815.12 Boerstler’s 
force, numbering over five hundred men, with 
two field guns, set out from Fort George at 
sunset, and reached Queenston (where Mrs. 
Secord lived) at 11 p.m. Here it lay upon 
its arms, ‘“‘having taken precaution to avoid 
surprise, and for preventing the country people 
from carrying intelligence to the enemy.’ 
Early the next morning it resumed its march; 
and near the village of St. David’s one of its 


10 Cruikshank, op. cit., pp. 130-31. 
11 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 146. 
22 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 150. 
8 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 151. 
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flanking parties encountered two Indian scouts." 
One of these was killed, but the other escaped; 
and it was probably he who gave warning of the 
American advance. At any rate, Captain 
Ducharme, who commanded the Caughnawaga 
Indians from Lower Canada, is authority for 
the statement that the Indian scouts came in, 
“about eight o’clock in the morning”, giving 
the death-cry, “‘which signified that we were 
attacked by the enemy.’’» ‘This is confirmed 
by a letter of Charles Askin to his father, in 
which he says, ‘‘The enemy were observed in 
the morning on their march by some Indian 
scouts, who gave the alarm.’”* ‘The Indians 
from Lower Canada, under Captain Ducharme, 
and those from Upper Canada, under Captain 
Kerr, immediately moved off, and attacked the 
American column in the rear. The Americans, 
green troops, most of whom had never before 
been in action, were no match for the Indians 
in forest warfare; and after three hours of 
fighting, they were ready to _ surrender. 
Throughout the engagement, not a shot was 
fired on the British side by any but the Indians;1" 
but toward the close of the battle, Lieutenant 


4 “Near St. David’s an Indian scout was killed 
by a flanker, while another made his escape”? (Boerst- 
ler’s Narrative, in Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 131). 

1 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 126. 

16 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 203. 

17 Fitzgibbon to Captain W. J. Kerr, March 30, 
1818 (Cruikshank, o. cit., p. 120). 
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Fitzgibbon came up, with his detachment of the 
49th Regiment, and since Captain Ducharme 
of the Indian Department spoke very imperfect 
English, and the Americans were naturally 
reluctant to surrender to the Indians, Fitz- 
gibbon undertook to enter into negotiations 
with Colonel Boerstler. He did not actually 
sign the terms of capitulation, for before nego- 
tiations were completed his senior officer, Major 
De Haren, rode up; but it was Fitzgibbon who 
opened the negotiations, and it was he who 
got the credit for the capture of the American 
force. As an officer of the Indian department 
humorously put it, “The Cognawaga Indian 
fought the battle, the Mohawks or Six Nations 
got the plunder, and Fitzgibbon got the 
credit. ’’18 

Does Mrs. Secord’s narrative harmonize 
with these facts? 


Let us consider first the question of time. 
Mrs. Secord says that she set out from Queen- 
ston ‘“‘early in the morning” and reached the 
Beaver Dam “by moonlight”. The exact date 
is not mentioned either by her or by Fitzgibbon, 
although the date of the battle was well known. 
If she set out on the morning of June 23, then 
she must have “‘learned the plans of the Ameri- 
can commander” before Colonel Boerstler knew 
them himself; and if she reached Fitzgibbon 


1 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 123. 
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on the evening of June 23, her information must 
have made little impression on him, for in his 
official report says that he received intelligence 
of the American advance “about 7 o’clock”’ 
on the morning of June 24. On the other 
hand, if she set out on the morning of June 24, 
she must have reached Fitzgibbon long after 
the battle was over. In the first case, her 
information must have been premature; in the 
second case, it must have been too late. In 
either case, it cannot have affected the result. 
It may, of course, be contended that Mrs. 
Secord’s memory was at fault, and that she 
actually set out on the night of June 23-4, 
and reached Fitzgibbon “about 7 o’clock”’ on 
the morning of June 24; but it is, I think, 
incredible that anyone who made a journey 
through the forest by night should have after- 
wards thought the journey was made by day. 

Then there is the question of attendant 
circumstances. Mrs. Secord speaks of “‘ getting 
through the American guards, which were out 
ten miles in the country”; and in the later 
versions of her story, as told by others, the 
American sentry whom she passed with her 
cow and milk-pail plays a conspicuous part. 
Now the truth is that on the morning of June 
23 there were no American guards, pickets, or 
sentries near Queenston. ‘The 13th U.S. Regi- 
ment, which had been stationed at Queenston 
for a few days, had been withdrawn to Fort 
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George two days before; and it is explicitly 
stated in the report of the court of enquiry on 
Colonel Boerstler’s conduct that on June 23 
“‘the picquets of the American Army covered 
ground to the extent of two miles in front of 
bortnGeorce, and no more.’*2* In fact, ‘as 
appears from Captain Ducharme’s narrative 
and a news item in the Buffalo Gazette of 
June 29, 1813, Captain Ducharme and his 
Indians were in Queenston on June 23, for on 
that day they fired upon a boat proceeding from 
Lewiston to Queenston, and killed two of its 
occupants.2: On the morning of June 24, on 
the other hand, the pickets of Colonel Boerstler’s 
force did surround Queenston; but if it was 
through them that Mrs. Secord made her way, 
then (as before) she must have reached Fitz- 
gibbon many hours after the battle was over. 
Lastly, there is the question of results. 
‘But for such information,”’ says Mrs. Secord 
in 1841, “‘your Excellency’s Petitioner is fully 
convinced the British troops must have been 
captured, and by that means would have lost 
an important station.’”’ ‘“‘Benefitting by this 
ieormation, . she says in 1853,  ‘“Captain 


19 “The Thirteenth Regiment ... had _ been sta- 
tioned at Queenston for a few days, but was ordered in 
two days previous to the marching of the detachment, 
by express, fearing it might be cut off” (Boerstler’s 
Narrative, in Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 135). 

20 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 150. 

21 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 126 and p. 165. 
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Fitzgibbon formed his plans accordingly, and 
captured about five hundred American infantry, 
about fifty mounted dragoons, and a field piece 
or two-was taken from the enemy.” “With the 
intelligence I gave him,”’ she says in 1861, “‘he 
formed his plans and saved the country.” 
Now let us assume that in some mysterious way 
Mrs. Secord at Queenston did obtain information 
about the American plans long before they were 
formulated at Fort George, and succeeded in 
conveying a warning to Fitzgibbon the night 
before the battle. What action did Fitzgibbon 
take, as a result of her warning? None, 
apparently. Even though (by his own admis- 
sion) he received detailed information about 
the American advance at 7 o’clock in the 
morning of June 24, he made no move until 
he heard ‘“‘a firing of cannon and musketry’’. 
This must have been about 8.45 a.m., for 
Major Roach says that he looked at his watch 
when the Indians attacked the American column, 
and “it wanted 15 minutes of 9 a.m.”23 All 
Fitzgibbon then did was to ride out about two 
miles along the St. David’s road to reconnoitre. 
He “observed by the firing that the enemy was 
moving for the road on the mountain” (a 
sentence which suggests that even then he was 
ignorant of the American objective); and he 


22, Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 111. 
28 Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 147. 
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sent back a cornet to order out his detachment 
of the 49th. He himself rode on to watch 
the fighting; but neither then nor at any other 
time did he give any orders to the Indians, 
who of course were under their own officers, and 
these senior to Fitzgibbon. Just when Fitz- 
gibbon’s own detachment arrived at the scene 
of action is not certain;* but in any case they 
took no part in the battle. ‘“‘Not a shot was 
fired on our side by any but the Indians”’, 
wrote Fitzgibbon himself in 1818. ‘They beat 
the American detachment into a state of terror, 
and the only share I claim is taking advantage 
of a favorable moment to offer them protection 
from the tomahawk and the scalping knife.’’ 
It is clear from this that Mrs. Secord’s claim 
that she enabled Fitzgibbon to “save the 
country” is too absurd for further discussion. 


Mrs. Secord’s narrative fails therefore by 
all the tests we have applied to it. This does 
not mean, however, that it is a fabrication. 
Fitzgibbon’s certificate would seem to establish 
beyond reasonable doubt the fact that Mrs. 


Secord did “in the month of June, 1813”’ make 
an attempt to convey some information to the 


2% “Tieut. Fitzgibbon ... commanded a_ small 
detachment of the 49th Regiment, consisting of about 
fifty men, who were not in the action, though they 
arrived at its close” (Captain W. J. Kerr’s Memorial, 
in Cruikshank, op. cit., p. 120). 


% Cruikshank, op. czt., pp. 120-1. 
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British troops at Beaver Dam; and it must be 
confessed that her picture of her encounter with 
the Indians has about it a strong air of veri- 
similitude. Of her courage and _ patriotism 
there is no question. But truth compels one to 
say that the story she told from memory in later 
years (and no doubt sincerely believed) was seri- 
ously at variance with the facts, and that she play- 
ed no part in determining the issue of the battle 
at the Beaver Dam. 
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